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TELEVISION AND THE 1956 CAMPAIGN 


PPROACH of another presidential election focus 

AA attention on the part that television may play in d 
ciding the outcome of the political contest and in promoting 
public undersanding of the questions at i » in the cam 
paign. The extent to which television live 1} » Its po 
bilities in those respects in 1956 may depend on the extent 
to which certain federal restrictions are modified In the 
opinion of the broadcasting industry and many lay ob 
servers, current provisions of law governing the granting 
of free or equal time to political candidate tand in the 
way of achieving maximum public benefit from TV _ in 
election campaigns. 


It is probable that proposals to revise the Federal Com 
munications Act as it affects political broadcasting 
given careful consideration at the next session of ¢ 
Such proposals are expected to be taken up in 
with a forthcoming general inquiry into the afl 
radio and television industry. The Senate Commerc: 
mittee will launch the inquiry with public hearings sched 


uled to open Jan. 17, 1956. 


Since 1946, when television was a novelty available to 
only 10,000 families in the eastern part of the country, it 
has developed into a major nation-wide medium of infor 
mation and entertainment. More than 35 million receiving 
sets, fed by four national networks and some 400 individual 
telecasting stations, are in use today. Nine out of ten fam 
ilies live in areas where programs can be received from at 
least one TV outlet 

It was inevitable that a communications device capablk 
of reaching so many people should become a major instru 
ment for political combat. President Kkisenhower, speaking 
P Association of Radio and Tele 


niormall Té The ,-ATIONA 


vision Broadcasters on May 25, 1955, mentioned broad 


ng power “in swaying public opinion.” He 


I 
‘ 


“a mighty force in our civiliza 
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and be more powerful 


ne potentialities 


| al 
‘ampaign Manual 
assuming incre: 

n and no campaign 


manager can afford to over] < their value in bring the 


” 


Republican Party’s message in ’s homes. The 
t effort and qi Dé ft he ballot bo 


.* 


an National Com- 


Chairman Leonard Hal if th .f rik I al 
mittee told the National F ra of Republican Women 
Vashington on March oe must choose able and 
ll themselves’ ‘ TV 

changed the course o ampaigns.” Hal 


ion had destroyed thi power of pecial 


blocs of vot ‘ electio ww are bein 


ng rooms of ind 


The Democratic National Committee’s handbook 
didates, A Campaign Guide to Political Publicity, refer 
television as a “spectacular weapon,” possibly “your mos 
important campaign tool.” It reminds candidates that in 
five minutes they can “visit more families in their living 


rooms” than could be seen “in a month of personal calls.” 


Television offers the unknown contender “the quickest route 
+ 


to becoming a live flesh-and-blood personality in the minds 
of the voters.” 


Candidates are urged not only to buy video time, but also 
to seek guest appearances on non political programs. The 
Republican manual notes that free appearances “ease the 
burden on the party organization’s hard-pressed treasury,” 
and “enable the candidate to get his message across to 
established program audiences, many of whom might be 
reluctant to listen to straight political programs.” 


During the 1954 congressional campaign, Newsweek re- 
ported: “Campaign managers the country over were asking 
themselves that fateful question: ‘How does he project?’ 
more often than they were worrying over their candidates’ 
voting records or hand-shaking ability. . . . Today’s poli- 
tician is now convinced that one picture is worth 10,000 of 
radio’s words.” ! 


“Vote for Me on TV New 
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Some political observers believe that an 18-hour tel thon, 


staged on the eve of the 1950 elect 


answer que tions telephone d in by TV vie 


responsible for his overwhelming victor) 

year. Televised hearings of the Senate Crime Inv 
Committee in 1951 gave the committee chairman, Sen 
fauver (D-Tenn.), publicity that helped to promo 
bid for the presidential nomination the following 
When the Democrats nominated Adlai Stevenson, tele) 
assisted in making a relatively unknown candidat 

to the nation within a few week 


The Democratic handbook cautions that while “ 
of TV can give your campaign a tremendous lift, ... 
mediocre use of TV can do... tremendous harm.” Many 
persons think the late Sen. Taft’s lack of “TV appeal’ con 
tributed to his failure to win the 1952 Republican nomina- 
tion. Withering of Sen. McCarthy’s popular support, as the 
televised inquiry into his dispute with Army Secretary 


Stevens progressed in the spring of 1954, doubtless had some 
bearing on the stiffening of administration opposition to 
the Wisconsin Republican and on his condemnation by the 


Senate later in the year. 


PROJECTION OF PERSONALITY THROUGH TELEV! 


When President Eisenhower talked to the broadcasters’ 
association last May, he noted that television contributes a 
great deal toward informing the public. Then he said that 
it brings “something different . . . you introduce person- 
ality as well as cold fact.” The Democrats’ publicity guide 
book points out that the candidate on TV should demon 
strate not only his knowledge of issues but also his “winning 
personality.” The booklet advises: “The idea is to get the 
viewers to like you, listen to you and vote for you. The 
way to do that is to appear a likable and admirable human 
being.” 


The effective TV campaigner today is not a silver-tongued 
orator but a pleasant, relaxed fellow who would be welcome 
in the average family circle. He must not be a long-winded 
bore. A 30-minute, or even 15-minute, speech is considered 
too long for the average campaigner; five minutes is deemed 
ample time for him to display his grasp of the issue 

A broadcasting industry handbook for politician 
to TV as an “intimate medium” and suggest 
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adjusting them 
chnique”’; in uture, they must forgo their “florid 
yle and arm-fiailing.”’ The Democrats’ guidebook 
candidates to “av traight speeches” ; they should 
act as if they were “visiting the home of some nice people 
who don’t know you 


bored he 
ing to radio-tel 
firvure of today ha 
if he is not to perish urity, sooner 
go before the camera ‘f television. . . For better or 


worse, he is a performer, and showmanship Is now a factor 


in his and the country’s life.” 


The candidate may need make-up and he may have to re 
train habitual gesture By using a prompting device he 


} 


may achieve an appearance of speaking extemporaneou 
while actually reading from a panel unseen by the audi 
ence. He must become skilled in turning his gaze at the 
proper times to the appropriate camera. 


} 


Disclosure that President Eisenhower relies on the actor- 
director, Robert Montgomery, to coach him for television 
appearances has given sanction to similar striving for tech- 
nical polish by men in lesser office. Although the President 
is considered to have a natural TV personality, politicians 
are impressed by the fact that he nevertheless is willing to 
take lessons from a professional performer. 

An effective political presentation on television must be a 
planned program—not merely a movie of a man making a 

National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, Campaigni 


TV (1952) 
American Magazir 





nd member 
IcLo} 


remarks appropriate to their polit 


ie films then are offered to local statio1 in 


( 

Th 

districts for showing on public-service program 
The Republican Congressional Committees 

filmed interviews with cabinet officer 

man may be independently pictures 

questions, so that the comp! 


the impression of a face-to-face 


Although showmanship is not 
broadcasting introduces a different ele 


for votes. Traditional torchlight parades and hig 


vere largely for the entertainment of party cohort 
political telecasts are intended to gain the attenion of viev 
ers who may not favor the sponsoring party. Political 
entertainment on TV is aimed to sell the candidate or a 
party proposal to the individual citizen rather than to fire 
the enthusiasm of the party worker 


The Democrats, at the height of the New Deal, were the 
first to use radio to put on shows with famous entertaine! 
and climax them with a message from their candidate, a 
means of winning a mass audience for a political objective 
Television simply adds another dimension to this type of 

itertainment-campaigning and vastly enlarges the poten 


tial audience. 


Hicu Cost o1 ISING TELEVISION AS CAMPAIGN MEDIUM 


Television adds considerably to the cost of political cam 
paigning, but it has the inestimable advantage of making 
a candidate visible, in a single appearance, to a vast number 
of voters. Both the vote-winning potentialities of the me 
dium and the high cost of using it make practical a shorten 


ing of political campaigns. In fact, it was largely because 
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the major parties wanted to make greater use of TV, and at 
the same time were keenly aware of the expense involved, 
that they decided to defer the opening of the presidential 
nominating conventions of the emocratic meeting 
to Aug. 13, three week 


A ») iw 
to Aug. ZY, SIX week ile 


ie 


7 


Republican 
penate committee 
July to November,” 
forecast increased spending on 
that “‘the saving we ake by the 
bring us out about even.” Approx! 
expenditures by the | party 
dential campaign of 
time $645,125 in the 


in the case of the Democrats. State and other politica 


mittees and groups devoted a considerably larger sha 
their funds to broadcasting. 


CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES FOR N AND Rapio, 1952 
Radic 
Republican $1,64: $1,803,826 


Democratic , 1,269,660 


< 


Pr wre ive 7,747 


; ilist Labor 13,596 
Independent 

Libs ral 

Prohibition 

American Labor 

Socialist 

Socialist Worker 


Total 951,329 
* Amounts represent totals received by 3,000 televi 
from candidates for federal elective off and their camy 


pals 


Source: Senate Rules Subcommittee on Privileges and El 


Rates for TV time vary according to the size of the po- 
tential audience within range of the video outlets at a par- 
ticular period of the day or night. Under rate schedules 
in effect April 1, 1955, the charge for one hour on the basic 
National Broadcasting Company network of 53 stations, 
during an “A” or premium period, was $62,675; a “B” hour 
cost $47,000 and a “C” hour $31,337. The fee for a 15- 
minute period was $25,000, $18,802, or $12,535, depending 


he yt 


*Use of television permits not only a shortening of campaigns but also 
major reductions in expenditures for travel and for campaign paraphernalia 
An N.B.C. official has estimated that if a TV program reaches only two adults 
in one-fourth of the homes within range of the stations, the cost of a half- 
hour telecast still amounts to only three-tenths of a cent per viewer 

60 
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on the time classification.” Rate 
for a single premium hour ran above $6,000 
large New York City outlet 

outlet in a small community. If a political } 


empts the time of a commercial telecast, additio 


i 


may be incurred to recompense actors, advertising 
and others to whom the broadcasting compan 
gated.'” 


The Democratic National Committee has estimated that 
a 20-second to one-minute evening spot on a local TY\ 
station, in cities of from 50,000 to 250,000 population, will 
cost a congressional candidate from $40 to $151. A sample 
campaign budget allows for purchase of at least 14 TV 
periods, during the eight weeks pre ced ny election, to enable 
the candidate “to make a sufficient impact via television.” 
The typical candidate would devote about one-fourth of a 
campaign budget of $10,000 to TV: $1,732 for 14 programs 


of five to 15 minutes each and $900 for 30 one-minute spots 


Growing Use of Television in Politics 


TELEVISION first figured in a national election in 1948, 
but at that time there were only 700,000 receiving sets and 
41 telecasting stations. No national networks had been 
established. Sectional networks covered the two major 
nominating conventions in Philadelphia and a Republican 
National Committee rally and a Truman rally in Madison 
Square Garden, New York. Local television stations cov 
ered the Progressive third-party convention, and various 
TV news programs included summaries and highlights of 
the three conventions and the campaigns. Relatively little 
video time was bought by political organizations. N.B.C. 
reported only one paid political speech over its network dur 
ing the entire 1948 presidential campaign. 


$y mid-1952 more than 18 million receiving sets had been 


‘Class A time covers the hours from 6 »>11 PM Monday through Frida; 
and from 5 to ll P.M aturday and Sunday ass B tim I from 5 t 
6 P.M., Monday ug riday, and from : P Sat 
Class C time includes all h 10urs 
75 per cent, and for Clas 
periods cost 60 
periods r 

( 
for 


$8,622 1 
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In 1952 for the first time a majorit f th ican peo 
ple was able to follow the sigh ind a} idential 
campaign, from primaries t ion, ' irring from 
home. The 1952 campaign is tl i also in which the 


lit 1 tal ‘ 


paid political teleca ngured promine nth Radio had | 


een 
a significant electioneering instrument since 1924, but the 
visual broadcast obviously had superior audience-holding 
powel Surve indica lal ie 1952 conventions 
listened to in only ! hird h radio home 

country but watched mo F vo-third 

vision home 


TV cameras h ollowed presidential a ‘ants into the 
key primary campaigns in New Hampshire, Nebraska, New 
Jers N York, and Wisconsin. During pre-convention 
weeks, many TV stations carried special programs on major 
issues and personalities. Meanwhile, there was wide specu- 
lation over the possible effects of the new factor on the 
political life of the nation. 


Supporters of some prospective candidates considered very seri 


ously the possibility that the appearance and manner of a candidate, 
yiven access to television and 70 million people, might well offset 


the power of l-oiled political machine S ial were 


already predicting that the presidential election would 


lost on the air At every turn, there were evidence 
perlative ) t ie tnat ight and-sound report 


ve Hee! 





On tn t 
commented: 
President of the United | 


defeat a potential President 


At the Repub! 
to be 


angry iewers, |! tormed the ‘closed door’ of the 


of the credentials committee.’ 


Reporters and commentators moved about tl 
earch of scoops and feature interview Arr 
flashes, bulletins, and close-up 
hots of the convention hall to drama 
for the TV audience 


[V STRATEGY rH} *RESIDENTIA ( 


After the conventions, television continued to 
news coverage of the campaign, and the airwaves we 
extensively for paid political programs. The Republican 
with a presidential candidate already well known to 
public, concentrated on regional and local telecast 
grams stressing party policies of particular appe 
respective areas. The Democrat ought the aid 
vision to popularize a relatively obscure candidate as rap 
idly as possible. Eisenhower made only three network T\ 
appearances, as against 11 by Stevenson, in the first seven 
weeks of the campaign. 


Use of television was stepped up in the final weeks of the 
campaign. The G.O.P., with larger funds at its command, 
arranged for a host of short spot announcements to plug 
candidates and policies. On election eve the Republican 
National Committee booked the time from 10 to 10:30 P.M. 
on two national networks and from 11 P.M. to 12 midnight 
on all four national networks. The programs consisted 
largely of endorsements of its candidate by a variety of 
persons from many walks of life, including Democrats who 
had switched to Eisenhower 


Ibid pI 2-6 
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tual indicate 
in Eisenhower’s favor, 
to be overcome by any means 
n gained markedly in the latter part of 
lyzing sample surveys among voters, 
xford, O., found that one-third of 
were won in the final month. 
be taken as a first observa- 
benefit which Stevenson ob 


ugh “the results apparently 


ame, with or without this new, and 


cal communication ... [this] 
medium did not have ome 


HOWER ADMINI 


Some of the early extravagant claims about television’s 
power to sway « lections are no longer repeat d, but use of 
the medium still is considered indispensable to success in 
politic not only as an aid to campaigning but also as a 
mean of keeping in touch with constituent hetween 


elect ion 


President Eisenhower has lent prestis ise f tel 
vision by men in public life He j he first President to be 


seen frequently on the video screen, the fi appear on 
} 


programs specially staged for TV presentatio the first 
to present himself to the public in the curre ntly approved 
informal manne! Although telecasts of Eisenhower and 
other government officials are not regarded as political 
programs, their contribution to strengthening support of 
the party in power is fully recognized by party managers. 


Roosevelt made masterly use of radio, particularly in his 
“fireside chats” which foreshadowed the person-to-person 
TV approach now in vogue. Truman scarcely exploited the 
possibilities of the visual broadcast. Most of his appear- 
ances on television were for the purpose of delivering a 
formal address, which he usually read from a visible script. 
Many persons have noted that the only time Truman’s per- 
sonality was fully projected on television was when he con 
ducted a TV tour of the renovated White House 


Returning from a ir of N.A.T.O. capitals, shortly after 


tne Y t } , A 


f Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, 


a4 
: 
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Kisenhower on Feb. 2, 1951, delivered a TV 1 


American people. Some ob ervel consider 


\ } 5 ‘ ‘ 
ce, In Whicn the me ag 


vey nd camera 

potential pre 
recalled that Eisenhower’ 
hammer impression on the 

As President, Ejisenh 

pe entai use oO levision. F the lef if the video 
audience he has sta; “cabinet meeti ,’ sum 
marized a State i ie U ine , an xplained tax 
and fi cal policies witl he al re iter a harts. Since 
Jan. 19, 1955, TV cameras have , egularly admitted to 
White House news conferences. special occa covered 
by TV have included the President’s signing last year of the 
St. Lawrence seaway bill and a farewell ceremony this 
year in honor of retiring Secretary of Health, Education 


and Welfare Hobby. 


Television has contributed greatly to the popular imp 
sion of President Eisenhower as a warm-hearted, sin 
courteous, earnest, and plain-spoken man. James Ha; 
the President’s press secretary, is reported to have 
“T am not unaware that this [television] does a dar 
job of selling the President to the people.” 


TELEVISION PLANS AND PROSPECTS FOR 1956 CAMPAI 


] | . 
| 


Campaigners in the autumn of 1956 will have ac 
far larger television audience than was available 

1952 presidential campaign. Twice as many TV set 
already in use, and the number of market areas receiving 
telecasts has increased from 66 to 250. An N.B.C. official 
has estimated that by Jan. 1, 1956, there will be 3814 mil 
lion receivers in 270 markets, served by 435 commercial 


stations. 


Televising the conventions next year will be far more 
costly than in 1952, chiefly because equipment will have to 
be installed in San Francisco as well as in Chicago. Broad 
casters estimate that failure of the two major parties to 
hold their conventions in the same place will cost each of 


the four networks an additional quarter of a million dollar 


“Eisenhower, tv President Television Age, May 1955, p. 46 
‘The White House retains the right to withhold release of 
film of televised news conference 
“Eisenhower, tv President,’’ Television Age, May 1955, p. 46 


) 
620 





1952 1 


entatives of the 
been held. An 
pring that his 
zation to break 


re ind to nell 1 me ms a candidate 


and committee , : e 11d ne network had in- 


troduced fou inovi attain } “dual objective 


of reducing flexibility” TV cam 
pal 


The m 1 ff ie and five-minute periods, the 

B.C al sa “revolved around the fact that it is ap- 
propriate for the public to listen to Gov. Stevenson or Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for a half hour... but for other candi 
date . five minutes would be very appropriate, particu 
larly at the end of a regular program, because then he [the 
candidate] inherit . the audience built up, let us say, 
by George Gobel.” 


eph V. He nan cial vice president, National Broadcasting Con 
timony fo nate Rul ibcommittee on Privileges and Elections 





Campaign Regulations and Television 


4 


te some of the ground 


Lo p tect the public ntere St 


lered obsole 


air and to prevent corrupt prac es in ele 
For example, ceiling placed on campaign xpendl 


] 


ture ong under pressure from the general rise in pric 


have been made completely unrealistic by the apparent need 


to include costly TV programs in the campaign budget 


Under the Hatch Act of 1939, political committe: 
forbidden to receive or pe nd more than $3 million 
The Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 192! 
expenditure ceilings of $10,000 on candida 
and $2,500 on candidates for the House of Repr« 
Alternat vely, they were allowed to 
lent to 3c for each vote cast at the 
election for the office in question, 

Hot 


$25,000 in Senate and $5,000 


bhe 


Outdating of the foregoing limit 
of television, made it common pract 
tioneering funds with contributions not directly 
a candidate’s own campaign budget. The law did 
vent formation of any number of 
other groups to raise and spend money independently in 
behalf of favored candidates. As a result, there were no 


{ 


‘citizens’ committee 


really effective limits on campaign spending. Estimates o 
actual expenditures in the 1952 campaign range from $50 
million to $100 million, although the reportable amounts 
totaled only $17.5 million for the presidential and $5.6 mil 


lion for the congressional races."* 


At the opening of hearings on proposalsito revise the law 
governing election practices, April 12, 195p, (airman Her 
nings (D-Mo.) of the Senate Rules Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections referred to the part played by 
broadcasting costs in promoting widespread avoidance of 
limitations on campaign spending: 


We know that tremendous amounts of money are sper 
tion campaigns ofttimes far in excess of what the lav 
Actually these laws are so inadequate, so antiquated 


f 
riddled with loopholes that they invite or demand eva 


Political committees are requlr 
Clerk of the House of Representative 


tate 





campaign spending by these law 
candidates can campaign on what the law allow 


widespread and costly television and radio. 


The Rules Committee reported a bill on June 22 to allow 
substantial increases in expenditures by political commit- 
tees and candidates for federal office. It would attempt 
to make the proposed limits overall ceilings by requiring 
that all expenditures in behalf of, as well as directly by, a 
candidate be included in his total, and by forbidding any 
group other than the regular party organizations to collect 
or spend funds in behalf of a candidate without his au- 
thorization.'” Expenditure limits would apply to funds 
spent in primaries as well as in final elections. The effect 
of the measure might be to cut total spending on television 
and radio, because the limitations would apply to funds of 
citizens’ groups, which frequently have been devoted in 
large part to broadcasting.*® The Senate took no action on 
the proposed legislation at the 1955 session. 


The question of the right of labor unions to use television 
or radio to support political candidates is currently due for 
court hearing. A federal grand jury on July 20 indicted 


the United Automobile Workers on a charge of violating a 
Taft-Hartley ban on union expenditures in connection with 
elections for public office. The charge was based on an 
expenditure by U.A.W. of $5,985 for TV programs in sup- 
port of Democratic candidates for Congress in 1954. Walter 
Reuther, president of U.A.W., said the union welcomed “a 
test on the constitutional right of a labor union to express 
its point of view on political issues ... through the pur- 
chase and use of radio and television time.” *' 


PrRoposaLS ror Free TV Time ror CAMPAIGNERS 


The Federal Communications Act does not require broad- 
casting stations to carry any political programs, free or for 
compensation. However, if a station opens its facilities 
to one candidate, it must make an equivalent period of time 
available to other contenders for the same office—free if no 


* Expenditures by citizens roups for presidential or vice presidential candl- 
dates were exempted in ord © permit drafting of candidates who “might not 
be in a positior ‘ pen! au ominittees to seek the nomination in 
their behalf 

"For instan« mor I ) per cent of the funds of the Stevenson-Spark- 

n Forum Con ee, amounting to nearly $700,000, was spent in 1952 on 
rv and radio 

Major labor organizatio: ve set up separate “educational” affiliates to 
propagate union views on i ssues The Supreme Court has not passed 
on either the legality « ! cedure, as concerns political campaigning, or 
the constitutionality of the statutory ban on union political expenditures 
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charge was made for the time in the first place, or 
same rate if it was paid for. In the latter case, tl 
to equivalent time naturally can be availed of only 
candidate or his backers can afford to pay. 

The advantage accorded by a well-filled campaign chest, 
in combination with politically potent TV, has given rise 
to various proposals to make broadcasting facilities avail- 
able without charge to all campaigners. The Hennings 
subcommittee devoted a considerable part of its hearings on 
election reform last spring to that question, but it made no 
recommendations “because of the many problems which 
would arise from such a [free-time] system.” 


Chairman Butler of the Democratic Na 
said he thought the suggestion to requirs 
provide free time had “a great deal of merit,” 
would “tend to lessen the reliance of both parties up 
contributions from individuals or organizations who . 
might expect some favor in return.” Butler believed, h: 
ever, that it would be difficult for national political org 


i 


zations to allocate available time to the various candidate 
The broadcasting industry. objected to being shouldered 
with a burden not imposed on other campaign media, such 
as newspapers, assembly halls, and transportation com 
panies. It objected in principle also to additional govern- 
ment regulation of the content of broadcast 


Former F.C.C. Commissioner Frieda Hennock supporte: 
free-time proposals by pointing out that radio and televisi 
are unique among mass media in that they are in the pub! 
domain, subject to government regulation, and already 
obligated to provide a reasonable amount of time for public 
service programs. Advance planning, she said, might re 
lieve broadcasters of excessive costs that may be incurred 
now when they give free time to campaigners. However, 
she recommended that if the plans proved unduly costly to 
the industry, the federal government should compensate the 
broadcasters. 


The cost of free radio and TV campaigning, to the in- 
dustry or to the taxpayer, would depend on the amount of 
time allocated. Richard S. Salant, vice president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, estimated that one-half 
hour a week for a presidenial candidate would cost $400,000 
for an eight-week period. If WCBS-TV in New York City 
were required to give one-half hour a week to each of the 


(74 





105 cons ional candidates who participat 
contest listr erved by tnat outlet, tne re 
to tne one 


venue | ‘ 
tation would amount to around $500,000. Salant 


estimated that the total cost to all stations and networks, 


$30 million and $50 


al election year and to between $7.5 


radio and TV, would run to between 
million in a president 


million and $15 million in a mid-term campaign. 


REQUIREMENT 


Radio and televisior tations customarily devote consid 
eranie time to di Cu Ions ol political is ué hy publ Cc ot 


ficials, either in commercially-sponsored or in unsponsored 


publi service programs. But such program and pro 
grams featuring candidates for elective office, tend to dry 
up during a campaign period. Broadcasters are reluctant 


to give free time to one candidate because, if they do so, 


they must then give free time to all other candidates for the 
same office. 


Pointing out that 18 political parties put up can 
for the presidency in 1952,°° Salant told the Hennin; 


committee that if a network granted a half-hour premium 


period a week to a major-party pre idential candidate, it 
might be required to devote as many as eight of the 21 
prime evening hours in a week to speecne by candidates 
“most of whom nobody is interested in.” 


gy time which 
nard to lure the audience 
ve been forced, as a matte 
adopt the policy that once tne 


ot give time free to candidates: 


Like considerations apply to the pre-convention period. 
An obscure Missourian, who filed for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination in the 1952 New Hampshire and Oregon 
primaries and received a total of 573 votes in the two states, 
demanded and perforce was granted equal time on the air 
with other aspirant Salant commented: “I am sure that 
you can readily appreciate why in 1956 we 
have to think tw ‘fore we provide a 


are going to 


comprehensive 
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coverage to candidates for the nominations as we did in 
1952.” 


C.B.S. President Frank Stanton for some time has urged 
amendment of the Federal Communications Act to exempt 
news and discussion programs, produced by a studio’s own 
staff, from the equal-time provi 


l ion—and so extend to 
broadcasters the editorial freedom enjt ved by new pape! 


and magazines. The types of programs to be freed from 
equal-time demands would include news, interv 
mentaries, panel discussions, debate ’ 
equal-time requirement still would apply to program 


veloped by candidates or political organizations. 


a ‘ 
Such a modification of existing law would open the 


for televised debates by leading pe litical candidates, includ- 
ing candidates for the presidency. It would place on the 
broadcasting stations more responsibility for distributing 
the resources of the media equitably among newsworthy 
candidates. Stanton contends that such an amendment 
would permit the broadcasting industry to do a better job 
of informing the public on the major issues of a political 
campaign. 


One way to deal with the equal-time dilemma would be to 
allot broadcasting periods to campaigners on the basi 
the voting strength shown by them or by their parties in 
preceding election. In the British election last May 
time was rationed to the various parties according to 
a plan, and all other political discussion on the ail 
banned in the three-week electioneering period. The 
advantage of such a system is that it denies new parties a 
fair chance to build up strength. In eras of political tran 
ition a restriction of that kind might have serious results 
Sen. Hennings has remarked that if television had been 
developed in 1860, such a rule might have barred Lincoln 
from using it. Fiorello LaGuardia’s Fusion party may 
oralty campaign in New York two decades ago might have 
been similarly handicapped. 


NEED FoR STUDY OF POLITICAL BROADCASTING RULES 


Problems inherent in developing regulations suitable to 
modern methods of campaigning are so complex that it is 


" The Conservative and Labor parties were each allowed four 20-minute radio 
periods and three TV periods totaling one hour, while the Liberal party » 
allowed one 20-minute radio and one 15-minute TV period 


va 
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ymetime uvs ted that a special commission be created 
to explore ily kormer F.C.C. Commissioner 
Hennock hi roposed that the President appoint a com 
miss! ; tinguished men and women with civic and 
political exper ence’ to draw up recon mendations for re 


vising rules on use of the airwaves for political purpose 


‘tworks would like to be freed from the hazard of 
losses in covering newsworthy political 

Vice President Nixon’s defense of his po 
during the 1952 campaign. Other problem 
ency of the party out of power to demand 


and telecast nD federal 


Broadcaster eek immunity from liability for defama 
tory statements in political broadcasts, which the station 
have no power to cen Another question needing study 
concer! the yroposed tension to broadcasters of the 


right, possessed by newspapers, to editorialize on public 


issues. Most of these questions go back to fundamental 


principles, not fully covered by existing law, which involve 
afeguarding of the public Interest in u of the publi 


j 


aomain 





